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IX. 


Tue Pustic Heattu (Scornanp) Bix. 


The circular letter which the President of the 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons has sent out, 


PROPOSED REVOLUTION OF EXAMINATION 


This year marks the completion of our first experi- 
‘mental acquaintance with the full four-years- 


asking the profession to co-operate with the Council | course of professional examinations. Two or three 
in preventing this Bill being passed in its present | attempts have been made at the Council to upset or 


form, is a timely and proper move. If practitioners 
will carefully read the letter and the extracts from 
the Bill the position is easily grasped. When quite 
understood, an effort should be made to communi- 
cate with their Parliamentary representatives and ob- 
tain a promise of assistance. 

Clause 57 of the BiJl provides that a medical 
officer shall only examine live animals in a dairy 
when accompanied by a veterinary surgeon. When the 
Bill was introduced last year the words in italics 
were omitted, but thanks to the Council and Presi- 
dent of the year, they were inserted. The presence 
of a veterinary surgeon, when dairy animals are 
examined with a view of detecting some disease 
transmissible to man, is essential for two purposes— 
(a) to retain the veterinarian in his proper and legiti- 
mate position as the only expert on animal diseases, 
and (b) to protect the dairyman from such ruinous 
blunders as resulted at Hendon and other places, 
where imaginary diseases were diagnosed by medical 
men. It is not likely that any attempt will be made 
to alter the clause and leave out the veterinary sur- 
geon, but such a danger should be anticipated by en- 
listing the help of Members of Parliament, and by 
— their promise to vote against such an altera- 

on. 

Clause 40 is a different matter. One of its para- 
Sraphs runs: “Any medical officer or sanitary in- 
Spector may at all reasonable times enter any 
premises, or search any cart or vehicle in order to 
inspect and examine, and may inspect and ex- 
amine—(a) any animal intended for the food of 
man which is exposed for sale or deposited in 
any place, or is in course of transmission for the 
purpose of sale or of preparation for sale, etc.”” The 
object here is to protect man from injurious food, and 
itis not likely that the legislature will ever take such 
Work away from the medical officer. We have no 
desire to infringe upon the duties of the medical man, 
and when food is in a form that a medical officer or 
sanitary inspector understands they should be trusted 
b _ an opinion on it. The bill at present says: 
fe ny animal intended for food,” and if such animal 
> ere alive no one but a veterinary surgeon is capable 
. giving an opinion as to its condition. To protect 
‘Owners from error and to save our position, the bill 
—‘* Any carcase of an animal intended for 
This amendment only requires the insertion 


of three words to make it acceptable, but of course if 


more 


alter the examinations, but the majority has declined 
to sanction any change until a fair trial of the course 
has been made. This neutral position must soon 
cease, as facts are available to show whether the 
present methods are good or otherwise. When all the 
facts are available it will be for the Council to deter- 
mine whether any change is necessary. 

Any alteration of the examinations must be based 
upon common-sense and expediency more than upon 
academical fads or abstract scholastic theories. Up 
to the present time we have gradually lengthened and 
widened our professional tests. The process has 
been one of evolution not revolution, and the exten- 
sion has been conducted with the approval of schools, 
examiners, and Council. The students have to be 
considered on the one hand and the public on the 
other. Our examinations must be so arranged as to 
give justice to candidates. Each examination must 
be properly related to the others. None must be so 
crowded as to impair the course of study during the 
session in which the examination is being prepared 
for, and none should be unnecessarily sub- 
divided. 

An educational authority has recently published 
an article proposing to throw the whole plan of 
examination into the melting pot and then to recast 
it. So long as such proposals are only made as 
dialectic exercises to while away a passing hour no 
harm is done, but when they are brought before the 
Council they are mischievous even if not accepted. 
They unsettle everything, and prevent concentration 
on details with a view to make existing methods as 
practically perfect as possible. The article to which 
we refer suggests :— | 

1. That a part of class B examination should be 
transferred to class C. 

2. That a part of class A examination should be 
transferred to class B. 

3. That ‘‘ hygiene” should be removed from the 
third examination and placed in the first. 

4. That ‘‘ Meat Inspection” should be removed 
from the final examination and associated with 
*‘ pathology and bacteriology.” 

This is revolution with a vengeance, and we trust 
will have the effect of making the Council very 
jealous of any attempt to alter the four-years-course. 
It is impossible to tamper with one examination 
without upsetting others. Probably no one would be 
bold enough to propose a thorough revision, because 


can be gained we should be glad. 


he would know the practical sense of the Council 
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would revolt against such an unnecessary evil. The 
more likely strategy will be to bring forward one 
alteration at a time, and this course may be even 
more disastrous than an attempt to recast the 
whole. 

It may be worth while to discuss more in detail one 
of the proposed alterations, and thus see how the 
chain of examinations consists of a series of links, 
each of which is fitted for its present position. 

In class B we have three subjects for examination : 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Stable Management. In 
class C the subjects are: Pathology, Materia Medica, 
etc., and Veterinary Hygiene. The proposal is to 
take stable management out of the second examina- 
tion and add it to hygiene in the third. The argu-' 
ment for doing so is as follows :—‘* Most will agree 
that the subjects mentioned are merely portions of one 
and the same thing, and it seems irrational that two 
subjects so closely allied should require two different 
sets of examiners. Nay more it appears to be a 
mistake to separate hygiene from stable management 
for the latter is included in the former, and stable 
management without hygiene would be a farce.” 
This sentence is an illogical jumble.. It may be true 
that stable management is, in books, included in 
hygiene, but that is no reason for joining them in 
an examination. The principles of medicine is a 
division of the study of pathology, and physiology is 
included in the wider science of biology, but no 
— man holds that to be an objection to their 

ivision and specialisation. 

Stable management is doubtless a part of the sub- 
ject of hygiene, but as defined and limited by the 
syllabus is a distinct subject, and it includes the 
principles of horse-shoeing. It would not be fair to 
students to examine them on the whole subject of 
hygiene at the end of their second year, and there- 
fore this important subject was left over to the third 
session. But it is necessary that students early in 

their career should possess such knowledge of animals 
as practical stockowners consider elementary. For 
many —_ past the profession has protested against 
men obtaining a diploma who are simply ignorant of 
how to approach or handle an animal. Such know- 
ledge would be desirable in the first year, but the 
Council recognised that the time was then so fully 
occupied that to crowd in any further work would 
have been wrong. It was believed that by the end of 
the second session any man might gather the neces- 
sary practical knowledge and that if he had not, it 
was necessary to check his course until he had. 

“Stable Management without hygiene ”’ is no farce 
when the subject is defined and limited. It is not to 
be learned from books, but it must be learned by any 
man who is to be a practising veterinary surgeon. 
Some confusion in the minds of those who object to 
it in the second year is possibly due to misunderstand- 
ing what it is, and therefore we copy from the 
syllabus :— 


ManaGEMENT AND Maniputation or Domestt- 
caTED ANIMALS, AND PrincrpLes or SHOEING. 
Approaching animals. 

Securing animals in stables. 
Handlirg animals. 


Handling special parts—head, foot, ete. 


Use of twitches, muzzles, rings, etc. 
Grooming—tools and utensils. 
Clothing—bandaging. 
Clipping—-singeing. 

Halters—pillar reins. 

Adjusting saddles, bridles, collars. 
Principles of shoeing. » 


Surely this elementary knowledge should be 
possessed by every two-year-old student, before he is 
permitted to plunge into the deeper mysteries of 
therapeutics and pathology. When the examination 
is taken in the second year, its separation from 
hygiene saves over-crowding in the third and forces 
the book-worm to devote some time to practical 
details which are more valued perhaps in practice than 
at College. To remove this subject either to the 
first or third year would displace or over-crowd some 
other examination. To put it earlier would be unfair 
to students, who cannot understand shoeing till they 
have learned anatomy. To put it later would be 
merely a postponement of information which cannot 
be too soon acquired. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 

] 

AND RationaL TREATMENT oF Purpura 
Hemorruacica. By M. Canéac, Professor of Clini- 
que, Veterinary School of Lyons. ‘ 

ti 

Purpura hemorrhagica is an acute or sub-acute, 01 
generally secondary, infectious disease having various al 
forms and characterised by active, partial or general, at 
vaso-dilatation, evidenced by petechial spots on the a 
mucous membranes, skin and parenchymatous organs, ge 
either preceded or followed by circumscribed cedems- bl 
tous swellings having a tendency to run into one to: 


another, and capable of originating in any part of the | 
body. Congestive or hemorrhagic at first, they be- 
come necrotic, the parts impregnated with stagnant 
blood in the distended vessels undergo rapid mortifica- 
tion by the septic or pyogenic germs deposited on their 
surface, and the petechial spot is converted intos 
gangrenous patch. 
The swellings and petechiz cannot appear without 
a previous disturbance either of the blood, blood- 
vessels, or vaso-motor system, or without a complex 
alteration of these various elements. 
The cause which determines an almost permanent 
vaso-dilatation of the vessels, blood stasis, and pl 
duction of cedema offers all the characters of an 10 
fection. However, we do not believe in the existent? 
of a specific microbe for purpura, and there er 
more unity in the causes which determine ™* 
disease than in those which give rise to supp” 
tion. 
It is nearly always the remains of a previous 
tion—authentic cases of primary purpura nai? 
extremely rare—and it corresponds to an 1mm ~ 
localisation in the blood or internal organs, - “ 
forming vaso-dilator toxines. Behind it an act” 
fectious disease is nearly always hidden of ¥ 
urpura is a late manifestation. The subject 
So with it is either overworked, in a con 
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stage, or ill. It is infected in consequence of disease 
or because in a state of physiological distress. 

Strangles and purpura often march together. This 
connection, anticipated by Hering, is at the present 
ime a popular notion (*) Severe pharyngitis, hav- 
ing no connection with strangles (Cadéac), acute 
coryza, acute laryngitis (Zschokke), infectious bron- 
chitis (Jacoulet), enteritis and gastro-enteritis (Hering 
Galtier), the abdominal form of influenza (Gerlach), 
submaxillary abscess (Vialas) and internal abscesses, 
in whatever situation they may be, are sometimes 
followed by purpura. 

We may see this disease appear in consequence of 
a cracked heel (Rey. Siedamgrotzky), grease (Cadéac), 
contusions produced by the harness (Saint Cyr), firing 
of ringbones (Cadéac etc.), traumatic arthritis 
(Andrieux), castration (Collin), and docking (Lucet). 
Any of the microbes of suppuration may give rise to 
it. We believe, indeed, that the toxines secreted by 
the strangles streptococcus, the streptococci and 
staphylococci of suppuration, may alter the vascular 
walls (Dieckerhoff), disturb the vasu-motors and pro- 
duce purpura in consequence of their resorption. 
These toxines have a vaso-dilator action well demon- 
strated by experimentation. The petechie and per- 
spirations which we have frequently observed in 
horses affected with strangles, abscess or superficial 
suppuration, are produced by this mechanism. 

The effects of the vaso-dilator toxines may be 
limited, animals may have petechie and yet no pur- 
pura. When their action is prolonged and main- 
tained by catarrhal inflammation of the air passages, 
ora patch of suppuration, petechial fever appears 
and pursues its evolution. Relapses, improvements, 
and oscillations of the disease are the expression of 
a series of intoxications and infections. The exciting 
germs abandon their primary seat, pass into the 
blood, and continue by the intermediation of their 
toxines, to disturb the vaso-motors. 

Cadéac and Lucet have, in cases of purpura, detect- 
ed the staphylococcus aureus and albus ; Limont, of Glas- 
gow, cocci, diplococci and bacilli; Delamotte a microbe 
which grows in the form of long chains and which is 
very virulent for the guinea-pig; Clerc, the strepto- 
coccus of suppuration which is passed with the urine ; 
Ligniéres, cocci, bacteria, bacilli, vibrids and he has 
also isolated streptococci. 

These various microbes approach one another and 
are confounded by their common action. All of them 
Secrete vaso-dilator toxines. Besides, this action is 
capital in the development of purpura. Temporary 
influences, as cold, cannot give rise to, and especially 
cannot maintain it. The continuity of the 
riser (vaso-dilator toxines) alone engenders the con- 

Simile of effects—the permanent vaso-dilatation. 
hn rly, under the continuous influence of the 
pet hus toxines, the excito-motor power of the cord is 

aggerated and tonic contraction of all the voluntary 
muscles iscontinuous. We may, however, aggravate 
purpura, at will, by the additi weno 
toxines.” The in? y the addition of vaso-dilator 

* “Ae injection of mallein acts as a stimulus 


(Cadéac, Pathologie Interne des Animaux 


() We shall detail these relations in our internal 


to the disease, it causes voluminous engorgement 


which sometimes ends in ulceration. Without 


toxines purpura cannot develope ; in its production 
vascular disturbance is powerless. Since the experi- 
ments of Ranvier, we know that ligation of the 
veins is incapable of causing cedema; one must at 
the same time divide the corresponding nerves. The 
appearance of this edema in the case of phlebitis, 
whether the obliteration is either complete or incom- 
plete, is known to be due to the action of the soluble 
products secreted by the microbe which caused the 
inflammation of the vein. Roger has experimentally 
demonstrated this. He ligated the three auricular 
veins of the rabbit without obtaining cedema ; he then 
divided the sensory nerves with similar result. 
(Edema only appeared after extirpation of the cervical 
sympathetic ganglion, and disappeared in three days. 
The injection of soluble products caused a thick 
swelling, and that which followed injection of pure 
bouillon was quickly absorbed notwithstanding liga- 
tion of the veins. 

The treatment of purpura should be, before all, 
directed to the cause ; afterwards it should aim at the 
vaso-dilatation which precedes the petechie and 
swellings though becoming exclusively symptomatic 
when the disease is confirmed. 

_ The casual indications are amenable to local or 
general antiseptic medication. 

Infection from the air passages is combatted by 
inhalations of the vapours of disinfectants, and by 
injections of antiseptic solutions; complete disinfec- 
tion of the nasal, pharyngeal, and laryngeal cavities, 
and of the air tubes, is a very efficacious method of 
preventing the appearance of purpura and of hasten- 
ing its removal. The fever which often persists 
during the whole course of purpura is kept up by 
the resorption of toxines originating from the affec- 
tion which has led to its development. Antisepsis of 
the air-passages remains imperfect during the course 
of coryza, angina, bronchitis, infectious pneumonia 
and strangles, where we can only very well disinfect 
the external abscesses, is almost impossible during 
the course of petechial fever. Nevertheless many 
attempts have been made in this direction. Lema(ftre 
has had success by the administration of carbolic 
acid. Dieckerhoff recommended intra-tracheal injec- 
tions of iodine (iodine 1, iodide of potassium 5, dis- 
tilled water 100). This mode of treatment, which 
responds to the principal indication, is very often 
useless and even injurious. The antiseptic agenis finish 
by exerting a traumatic action upon the lung thus 
accelerating instead of impeding the course of gan- 
grene. Sometimes even death immediately super- 
venes after these injections, so that at the present 
time many authorities are unanimous in rejecting 
them. 

It is preferable to administer by the mouth those 
antiseptics which are capable of being eliminated by the 
the respiratory mucous membrane, and with this 
object in view, creosote, tar, and oil of turpentine 
deserve a trial during the course of purpura. 

Disinfection of the digestive system, altaough 
easier to carry out, has less certain effects. Purpura, 
indeed, is much more rarely consecutive to affec- 
tions of the digestive than those of the respiratory 
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organs. Yet, the administration of carbolic acid, 
salicylic acid, creolin, ichthyol (Lustig) boracic acid, 
hyposulphite of soda, calomel, iodine, and iodide of 
potassium remove a frequent cause of auto-intoxication 
and aggravation of purpura. This treatment is here 
so much the more useful because the intestine is 
ecchymosed and often the seat of paresis or paralysis 
—conditions which favour the accumulation of toxic 
products. 

For wounds, abscesses, and any external accidents, 
complicated by purpura, we may use antiseptic solu- 
tions of perchloride of mercury, carbolic acid, creolin, 
antiseptic ointments and powders, especially for 
affections of the extremities. Neither must we forget 
that the lesions, such as cracks and sloughs, which 
supervene during the course of purpura, and the 
secondary complications of pyemia and septicemia 
arising therefrom and which aggravate the disease, 
are amenable to antiseptic treatment. These septic 
and often putrid wounds are sometimes successfully 
modified by the use of a solution of bichloride of 
mercury, creolin, carbolic lotion, iodoform, dermatol 
and salol. 

The vaso-constrictor treatment may alone prevent 
formation of petechiz and cedematous swellings and 
at the same time facilitate their resolution. Ergotine, 
in six grain doses, repeated twice daily, may con- 
tract the capillaries and give them tone. Arsen. 
iate of strychnine 
lates the nervous system and combats vascular dila- 
tation. Its action is very successful in purpura 
Monlis, Rondé). 

M. Mollard has lately assured us that he has 
obtained success in every case where he has exclu- 
sively adopted this treatment. Any of the tonic 
or excitant agents which may be ranked by the 
side of strychnine, such as alcohol, tea and coffee, will 
produce equally beneficial effects. 

The antistreptococcic serum acts in its turn upon the 
nervous system and cells; it annihilates the action 
of vaso-dilator poisons, enables the cells to defend 
themselves, and the organism to eliminate toxines. 
The results obtained by Ligniéres, Mouilleron, and 
Rossignol, junr., with the assistance of this serum 
are very encouraging. Of 15 subjects treated by 
Ligniéres, only 2died. In Mouilleron and Rossig- 
nol’s statistics, 4 died out of 17 animals treated with 
the serum, whilst, when serumtherapy was put on 
one side, 6 out of 7 horses died. Marmoreck’s serum 
lowers temperature, checks fever, shortens convales- 
cence and prevents the sloughing of the skin which 
we often see following the other methods of treat- 
ing purpura. This serum can be easily procured 
at the present time in Paris and Lyons; its price being 
small it is within the reach of all, so that nowithstand- 
ing the consideration of the doses—40 ce. the first 
day, 30 cc. the days following—we have every reason 
for preferring this therapeutic agent to any other. 
At the same time we must assist the removal of the 
toxic principles from the system by bringing about 
vascular depletion in order to prevent hemorrhage. 
To obtain this object such diuretics as acetate of 
ammonia, nitrate of potash, wine and alcohol, are 
indicated, but we give infusions of coffee (18 to 25 
drams) and tea in preference. 


sustains the forces, stimu.. 


Symptomatic treatment aims at arresting the 
cedematous infiltration. Aruch extols continuous 
cold irrigations upon the head enveloped in woollen 
material. Lebas’ charge,* oil of cantharides and 
liniment of ammonia sometimes limit at the first on- 
set commencing swellings. It is probable that any 
irritant or derivative acts in determining a local vaso- 
dilatation which serves as a centre of attraction for 
the microbes and their toxines which influence the 
central nervous system. 

To draw away the disease is to draw away the 
micro-organisms and their products from the most 
vital parts of the system towards tissues having less 
physiological importance. 

Limont.—Purpura Hemorrhagica, Vet. 1887, p. 
798. Delamotte.—Mémoires et observations L’hygidne 
militaire, 1892. Clere.—Communication inédite, 1890. 
Ligniéres.—Société Centrale, 1895. Roger.—Semaine 
Médicale, 1895, p. 822. Mouilleron et Rossignol fils. 
—Société Centrale, 1896, p. 770. 

* Lebas’ charge is composed of :—Stockholm tar and lard 
5 parts each ; oil of turpentine and tincture of cantharides, 


4 parts each. 
(Journ. Méd. Vet. et Zootechnie, Jan. 31, 1897.( 


Luprnosis or THE Horse ReseMBLING GLANDERS. 


M. Dupont, of Chateau-Thierry, was asked last 
June to examine a stud of 22 horses belonging toa 
farmer, as one of the mares was suspected of having 
glanders. 

On examination, the suspected mare and two other 
horses manifested the following symptoms : abun- 
dant reddish-grey discharge which adhered to the 
wings of the nostrils; enlarged and painful sub- 
maxillary glands ; on the pituitary mucous membrane 
several ulcers which varied in diameter from three 
to thirty millimetres. These ulcerations affected the 
whole thickness of:the mucous membrane ; their 
base was purple and their border made up of series 
of very small pimples having a shining red appear- 
ance. The base of these pimples seemed to be formed 
by the projecting extremity of the blood-vessels 
divided by the sloughing of the mucous membrane. 

M. Dupont decided to try mallein, as the owner 
doubted the correctness of his suspicion. Of 28 
horses tested, 10 of them had a rise of 2 or 3°F. above 
the normal temperature, but there was a complete 
absence of local reaction in every case. The (ell- 
perature of the first suspected mare, which had 
well-marked symptoms, remained normal. However, 
three of the above mentioned animals were isolated, 
and the rest were sent to work. Shortly after, many 
of these began to exhibit a new train of symptoms. 
In some there was dulness, grinding of the teeth, 
loss of appetite and staggering gait; in others ther 
was a sudden appearance of ulcerous lymphangitis " 
the lower parts of the limbs; and finally, in neary 
all the excreta gave off an offensive odour. 

On close examination the ulcers on the page Ao 
found to be distinctly different from those of 8 
Their circumference was not indurated and wl 
borders were projecting and fringed. Their oe 
was spongy, which on pressure gave rise toan wore 
of a clear or pinkish fluid exudate which on ae = 
down the limb concreted, as does the serosity P 
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by a blister. Whilst the complaint developed in the 
working horses, those three which had been isolated 
became gradually convalescent. On examining the 
food and questioning the owner, M. Dupont learnt 
that these horses had been receiving oats which at 
last they refused to eat in consequence of their con- 
taining small seeds recognised as lupins. With 


- ordinary hygienic attention the animals quickly re- 


govered.—Revue Vétérinaire, Mars, 1897. 


THE RABIES ORDER OF 1895. . 


The following returns as to dogs seized by the 
police, and as to how they were dealt with, and as 
to rabid dogs in the County of London are interest- 
Bs Since the Regula- 

Week ended tions came into 


Feb. 27th. ae 3rd, 
I 

Number of dogs 

seized by the police 690 2,319 

claimed at police stations 142 382 

taken to Dogs’ Home 548 1,937 

claimed at Dogs’ Home 44 126 

destroyed or disposed of 504 1,811 
No. of rabid dogs killedin London 1 5 


It will be noticed that five cases of rabies in one 
month have been returned since a collar and name 
plate was permitted to take the place of a muzzle. 
This shows that the prevalence of rabies in London 
is still far from suppressed. 


NEW OPERATING SMOCK. 


The accompanying drawings depict a novel smock 
Specially made by. Messrs. a tl of Garbardine, 
m designs of Mr. Huish, of Fisher Street, W.C., 
je nr in obstetric cases and other operations, 
2 — I have found extremely useful in keeping 
y legs have been ke no 

getting down between. 
. = materials used are Garbardine and Bush cloth, 
slightly higher in price. Both 
are extremely light, practically rain-proof, 


garment is in two parts: (1) a sleeveless smock 
fastening at the back, with good well-arranged 
pockets, woven with the minutest points of detail, 
thoroughly studied for convenience; (2) an over 
jacket finishing with a band at the waist, the two 
making a complete weather-proof garment for walk- 
ing or driving. In colour it is dark tan and fast, and 
is a model of comfort, freedom, and protection. The 
smock is moderate in price and extremely well made. 


R. W. Dawrrey, M.R.C.V.S. 
Chichester. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


To tHe VETERINARY PROFESSION. 


‘Gentlemen, 

You will have received circular letter from me on 
above. May I add that every Member of Parliament 
has had addressed to him a communication on same 
lines and signed by me, calling his attention to the 
objectionable clauses in the Bill, so that in writing 
to your respective parliamentary representatives, it will 
only be necessary to call attention to communication 
already received, and to use your personal influence 
in asking for its careful consideration.—I am, gentle- 


men, faithfully yours, 
R. C. Triccer, President R.C.V.S. 


ELECTION ADDRESSES. 


To rae Members or Tee Proression. 
Gentlemen, 

I beg to offer myself to you as a candidate for elec- 
tion to the Council of the Royal College of Veterin- 
ary Surgeons, nominated by Veterinary-Colonel J. D. 
Lambert, C.B., Director-General of the Army Veter- 
inary Department. 

I am in favour of progress, for if the profession 
does not advance it will go backwards, it vannot re- 
main stationary. 

I am of opinion that the public now expects a high 
degree of education from us, but that this education 
must not only be theoretical but thoroughly practical, 
and any steps taken to bring this end about will re- 
ceive my cordial support. : 

I consider that we do not receive the official 
recognition we are entitled to as educated professional 
men in the matter of exemption from service on 
juries, proper fees being paid for expert evidence, 
meat inspectorships, and inspectorships under the 
Board of Agriculture being in the hands of laymen, 
together with the constitution of that Board as far as 
we as a profession are concerned. 

I am convinced that these matters will not be 
set right until we have one of our profession returned 
as @ Member of Parliament to guard our interests, 
and to this I consider we ought now to devote our 
attention. 

Owing to the growth of the Empire the profession 


requires protection in our colonies and dependencies, 


and washable, and do not cause perspiration. The - 
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and of these I have, perhaps, a somewhat larger 
ew than most, having visited many of 
em. 
Being permanently stationed in London for 
some time, if [ have the honour of being elected, I 
hope to be a working member of the Council without 
being a London practitioner, and in short I will use 
my best endeavours in forwarding the interests of 
the veterinary profession.—I am, gentlemen, yours 
obediently, 
JosHua Artur Nunn, F.B.C.V.S., C.1.E., D.S.0. 
Vet.-Capt., Army Veterinary Department. 


To tHe Proression. 
Gentlemen, 

Having been nominated as a candidate for election 
of Members of Council, I take an early opportunity 
of stating my views. 

I am in favour of progress, and desire to see the 
general practitioners’ interests advanced and safe- 
guarded, and would take as my motto, ‘‘ the greatest 
good of the greatest number.” 

A very close association for many years with some 
of our most successful reformers, has afforded me the 
advantage of clearly understanding the methods of 
procedure in the Council Chamber. 

Although a countryman in close sympathy with 
the general practitioner, 1 am permanently located 
in London (not ‘‘for some time,’ while awaiting 
marching orders), and I have special facilities for 
attending Council meetings, should you honor me 
with election. 

I wish to serve no small section, removed from the 
every-day battle for existence, and having little in 
common with the rank and file. 

I should not favour any movement intended to 
suppress the conduct of useful auxiliary callings, as 
I see no loss of dignity in carrying on an honest 
business that serves the public convenience. 

I deem a period of pupilage with a country practi- 
_tioner essential to the proper training of the veteri- 
nary surgeon. 

I desire to have defined as clearly as possible the 
form or character of advertisement which may be 
considered ‘‘ disgraceful’’ etc., etc., and iurther I 
object to any trial in camera by which a member’s 
name may be removed from the Register without the 
exact nature of his offence transpiring.—I am, 
gentlemen, yours obediently, 

R. C. Irvine, F.R.C.V.S. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 
EASTERN COUNTIES VETERINARY MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 
The Annual Meeting was held on February 23rd, at 
The Royal Hotel, Norwich. It was attended by mem- 


bers from all parts of the district, and special interest 
attached to the proceedings by the spontaneous and 


those present were :—Messrs. W. Bower, J. Pollock, 
E. Leach, W. Hunting, F. W. Wragg, T. E. Auger, G. (. 
Hunting, F. M. Wallis, S. Smith, J. Thurston, E. Mar. 
rson, F. B. O. Taylor, J. D. Overed, J. Barr, W.R 
ills, and R. Taylor. The visitors being Messrs. Cordy, 
Rutherford, C. Mackie, and Dr. Webster. 


STATEMENT oF ACCOUNTS. 


The statement presented by the Hon. Src. was as 
follows :—Receipts, balance brought forward, £57 4s. 4d.; 
58 member’s subscriptions, £30 9s.; entrance fees, 
£2 12s. 6d.; arrears of 1895 subscriptions, £1 1s.; sub- 
scriptions received for the entertainment of the National 
Veterinary Association, £130 5s.; subscriptions in arrear, 
£1 11s. 6d. ; making a total of £221 11s. 10d. On the 
expenditure side the items were: expenses of Ipswich 
Meeting, £2 7s. 6d.; Norwich Meeting, £2 7s.; Yarmouth 
Meeting, £3 6s. 4d.; subscription to the icultural 
Benevolent Society, £2 2s.; subscription to the Jubilee 
Fund, £5 5s.: subscription to the Walley Memorial, 
£2 2s.; moiety of expenses for Mr. Simpson’s election ; 
£ __.; grant for the entertainment of the National Vet- 
erinary iation £30 ; expenses of the entertainment, 
£130 5s.; printing, stationery, cheques, and _postages, 
£4 14s. 5d.; making with balance at bank of £34 10s. 6d., 
a total of £221 11s. 10d. 

Mr. T. E. AuGER moved the adoption of these ac- 
counts. Mr. F. W. Wraae, in seconding, said they were 
extremely satisfactory, their finances being in a very 
healthy condition. The resolution was agreed to nem. 
con. 

DEATHS OF VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


The PREsmDENT said that since they last met their 
Society had sustained a very sad loss by the death of two 
of its Vice-Presidents, Mr. A. E. Shorten, of Ipswich, and 
Mr. Fred. Case, of Swaffham. As recently as last year 
Mr. Case was occupying their presidential chair, and they 
had felt his loss exceedingly. He knew it would be their 
wish that letters of someon should be sent to the 
families of both these gentlemen. They had been taken 
away in the prime of life, which was very sad, but it was 
the common lot, and they must take it as it came, with- 
out repining or vain regrets, and they must work on just 
the same, doing the best they could in their day and 

generation. 
Mr. W. Bower said it was their unanimous wish that 
such letters of condolence should \be written to the 
families of their late friends. They were both well 
known to him, and particularly Mr. Case. They all 
knew what a good fellow he was, and so also was Mr. 
Shorten. He moved that letters of condolence be sent. 

Mr. E. Marcarson seconded, and this was also 
agreed to. 

THE NEw PRESIDENT, 


The PrEsIDENT said he had much pleasure In propo® 
ing the name of a gentleman to occupy the chair w i‘ 
he would vacate that day. He was well able to worthily 
fill it, and he hoped he would accept it, The gentleman 
he had the honour to nominate was Mr. \Richard er 4 
of Thetford, whom he invited to become their Presiden 
for the ensuing year. (Applause.) 

e Hon. Sec. in supporting the no ! 
Wragg had done wr to second the ition wa 
thereby gained a respite for twelve moths. T i cally 
lution was then put to the meeting andj enthusiast 
adopted. ail 

e PrestpENT ELEct, who rose amfid applans’ had 
he felt very much the honour and kifndness they 


ination said Mr. 


fitting ition of the long and valued services of the | bestowed uron him in calling him to t§heir pier “ 
Hon. Sec., Mr. W. Shipley, Junr., F.R.C.V.S., of Yar-| chair. He felt proud of the position, afd it w0 a 
mouth. ‘The members having lunched together, the ; him great pleasure to take it. He h they 


President, Mr. W. Shipley, Sen., (Yarmouth), took the support him and attend their meetings a numerously a 
chair for the conduct of the afternoon’s business. Among | on that occasion. 


he 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The election of the Society’s officers for the ensuing 
year then proceeded briskly. The Vice-Presidents chosen 
were Mr. W. Shipley, Senr., (Yarmouth), Mr. T. E. Auger, 
(Wymondham), and Mr. E. Leech, (Newmarket.) The 
Committee was formed of Messrs. F. Low, J. D. Overed, 

= eee my S. Smith, with power to add to their 
number. The Auditors, Messrs. P. Turner and F. M. 
Wallis, were re-elected, 

In proposing the reappointment of the Hon. Sec., Mr. 
W. Bower said they must ask Mr. W. Shipley, Junr., to 
again take the office because they could not get on with- 
out him, and he had done such splendid work for the 
Society, in which they all knew he took such great 
delight. In fact, said Mr. Bower, he would be. sorry to 

ive it up. 
es FM. WALLIs seconded. He said it was impossible 
to find a better Secretary. The resolution was carried 
by acclamation. 

The Hon. Sec. in acknowledging an enthusiastic 
unanimous vote, said he would be very glad if they could 
get some one else to do the work and draw his salary. 
(Laughter.) Hetwould promise to serve as Secretary 
for another year to his friend the new President Mr. 
Howard. 

PRESENTATION TO THE Hon. 


One of the most interesting incidents of the afternoon 
then followed. Mr. J. D. OVERED said he had been re- 
quested to perform a very pleasing duty, one which 
would commend itself to all of them. Members of the 
E.C.V.M.S. knew full well the troubles, trials, and vicissi- 
tudes through which it had passed from its youth up. 
He was one of the first of a very small nucleus of mem- 
bers that formed the Society in 1868. In the interval 
that had elapsed they had weathered all the storms and 
were now in a very excellent position, both numerically 
and financially ; not indeed that they should be entirely 
Satisfied, for he hoped they would continue to enlarge 
their borders and increase their numbers. He and they, 
however, must have observed that a good deal of the 


_ prosperity which they enjoyed, and upon which they con- 


gratulated themselves, was due chiefly to the exertions of 
their friend, Mr. William Shipley, Junr., (applause) their 
valuable Hon. Sec.’ He could assure them that the posi- 
tion of Secretary to an association of that kind was no 
sinecure ; he knew that from having held such a position 
ina kindred association. He had . the privilege of 
earning something” in connection with the Society a 
good many years ago when he held the position of Hon. 
Sec. But the Society of that time would not compare 
at all with the present position. They were very much 
indebted to Mr. Shipley for the success to which they had 
— (hear, hear), and he was extremely pleased they 
had re-elected him. (Applause.) They owed hima deep 
debt of gratitude, and he deserved something more than 
‘thanks at their hands. This idea had occurred to several 
other members of the Society beside himself, and they all 
desired to express in some tangible form their gratitude 
to him as an officer of their Society, and their regard for 
masa member of the veterinary profession and as a 
peste individual. By the kindness of a number of 
riends he was able in their name to ask Mr. Shipley’s 
Pope aac sg of a complete service of silver, and he hoped 
( rn te live long to enjoy the use of it for many years. 
a ause.) He trusted that it might also give pleasure 
ie . Shipley, and that both might know and feel that 
pan ad the best: wishes of the Association for their 
and prosperity. The table silver 
Me , was a choice set of sterling silver, specially hand 
om the best quality that could be procured, and they 

nd ank Mr. Wragg for procuring it for them in 

" ac The service was cased in velvet and oak, the 
case bearing the inscription on a silver plate, 


“Presented to William og wend Junr., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, in grateful recog- 


nition of his valuable services as Hon. Sec. of the 


Eastern Counties Veterinary Medical Society. February 
23rd, 1897.” Mr. Overed said their gift was only in 
“grateful recognition” not as a reward for Mr. — 
services. That was their wish and in that spirit he 
hoped the gift would be accepted. (Cheers.) He then 
formally handed the gift amid much applause to the Hon. 
Sec. on behalf of the Society. 


The Hon. Sxc., speaking in acknowledgment, said he 
hardly knew how to thank them for presenting him with 
such an extremely kind gift. He could not see that it 
was deserved, or where the necessity for it came in. 
Everything he had done for the Society had been to 
pleats himself, and what testimonial he might require 

e thought, he was pleased to say, he saw in the growth 
and extension of the Society. It was his hobby, and the 
only thing he had worked for outside of his professional 
duties, but he considered it was to the interests of the 
profession that they should knock about together and 
make their Societies a success. He thanked them very 
much indeed, and also for the kind way in which they 
had always supported him by attending the meeting and 
making them so successful. He also desired to express 
the thanks of his wife who, he was sure, would be 
delighted. He could only say how grateful he was, and 
to repeat that he had not deserved such a magnificent 
present. (Applause.) 


UNPAID SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The Hon. Sec. reported that three members were in 
arrears with their subscriptions, and his letters to them 
having been ignored he desired the Society to decide 
what course should be taken. 

The PRESIDENT said that the bye-laws gave a majority 
of the members power to deal with such cases as they 
deemed expedient. 

On the proposition of Mr. J. D. OvERED, seconded by 
Mr. J. PoLtock, it was resolved that a final letter be 
sent to each of the three members informing them that 
unless the subscriptions in arrears were paid their names 
would be erased from the list of members. 


DoNATION TO AGRICULTURAL BENEVOLENT INSTN. 


Mr. W. Bower moved that the annual subscription of 
two guineas to the Agricultural Benevolent Institution 
be renewed. Many of them were earning the chief part 
of their living out of agriculturists, and he did not think 
they could do less than support this excellent institu- 
tion. 

The PresIDENT seconded, and this was agreed to. 


Motor Car Act. 


The Hon. Sec. read a communication received from 
the Roads Safety Association which, in the interests of 
the public and of horse traffic on the highways, had taken 
action in regard to the Motor Car Act of 1896, securing 
the passing of several amendments in the interests of the 
horse users. This had led to the expenditure of a con- 
siderable amount towards which subscriptions were 
invited. 

Mr. F. W. Wrace : Reply that they have our moral 
support—(laughter)—but as we had no voice in the action 
we cannot accept responsibilities now. 

It was decided to take no action in the matter. 


MALLEIN IN GLANDERS. 


The Hon. Sec. read the circular letter from the West of - 
Scotland V.M.A. dated November, 1896. 

Mr. W. Huntine said the question had been before 
the Central V.M.A. To carry out the suggestion that 
compensation should be paid out of Imperial funds would 
require an Act of Parliament. At present the Glanders 


Order was carried out by the Local Authorities who 
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supplied the funds. Asking for an Act of Parliament to 
charge the Imperial funds with the compensation for 
animals slaughtered for glanders was rather a large 
order. What would be far more practical was for them 
to express as veterinary surgeons their approval of the 
action of mallein. He had used it very largely, and he 
would sooner trust the reaction of mallein than his own 
senses, for it would diagnose a case with certainty where 
he could not. He had the test trust in it as an aid 
to diagnosis, and he thought they could not do better as 
a Society than express approval of mallein and suggest 
that the Board of Agriculture might recommend its use. 
Mallein was only something to help a man to arrive at a 
diagnosis. He did not sup mallein would ever be 
ordered to be used by Act of Parliament. It was a thing 
to be used by an inspector who would draw his infer- 
ence from the symptoms of reaction and be guided by it. 
The best thing they could do was to say they approved 
of mallein and believed it to be a good reliable re-agent 
and hoped the authorities would favour its use. 

The Hon. Sec. said he would propose “That the 
Eastern Counties V.M.S. approve of the use of mallein as 
an assistance in the diagnosis of glanders.” He was not 
in a part of the country where they suffered much from 

landers, but in one or two suspicious cases that he had 

e used mallein with most satisfactory results, and he 
should not hesitate to use it at any time if he suspected 
glanders, and form his diagnosis from the results 
obtained. 

Mr. F. W. Wraae seconded this resolution. He had 
used mallein very much himself, and he fully shared the 
opinions of Mi. Hunting and the Hon. Sec. He was 
quite sure that they had no agent which enabled them to 
diagnose glanders in the way that mallein did. The 
resolution was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Wraa«, seconded by Mr. Bower, 
it was resolved to leave the question of support to Coun- 
cil candidates to the Committee and officers of the Society, 
with full power to act. 

The PrestpENT-ELEcT proposed that the next meeting 
be held in June at Yarmouth 

Mr. T. E. AuGrr seconded, and there being no other 
proposal this was carried unanimously. 


INJURIES TO AND DISEASES OF THE FOOT 
OF THE HORSE. 
By W. J. T. Bower, M.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—It is with much 
pleasure, but at the same time with diffidence, that I 
appear before you to fill a gap in the literary require- 
ments of our Association. Gur mutual friend and worthy 
Secretary, having his own way according to his wont, 
told me I was to read a paper, and that he would “not 
take no for an answer.” In this condition of affairs T 
had no alternative than to place my humble services at 
his and your disposal. 

Tn considering how I could most agreeably and _profit- 
ably engage your attention it occurred to me that a few 
obseryations on some cases of disease and lameness in 
the feet might be the means of laying the foundation of 
a useful discussion, in which one and all may take part, 
and by bringing together the fruits of our daily experi- 
ence, contribute to a more rational practice in this im- 
portant branch of our profession. In medicine and 
surgery, as in all other branches of science, the great lever 
to progress will be found in a full and free interchange of 
ideas and observations prompted and recorded in the 
course of our daily work. 

It has been said, and wisely so, that “a horse might 
as well have no head as no foot,” and nothing could be 
more true of this dumb friend who ministers so freely to 
sport and pleasure, to trade and commerce, and in the 


aw has done so much for the great cause of civilization, 
o matter in what capacity this noble animal serves his 
master, his feet must be in a healthy condition to allow 
him to perform his duties in a siailidciabaine manner to his 
owner and with comfort to himself. ‘Therefore, gentle. 
men, however trivial the disease or disorder may be, 
prompt and deliberate attention should always be given 
to any ailment affecting the foot of our equine patient. 

The foot of the horse is subject to a greater number 
and variety of accidents and ailments than that of any 
other animal, and before entering into the consideration 
of its diseases it may be desirable, if not necessary, to 
briefly consider some of the chief points in its anatomical 
arrangement. No organ has been more misunderstood 
and abused than the foot of the horse. In recent years, 
however, its structure and function have received a large 
amount of painstaking attention, with the result that 
the old destructive practices based on the exaggerated 
views of expansion and sole descent have well atound 
away. 

Anatomically considered, the foot may be primarily 
divided into three parts : 1st, a central ossific base inves- 
ted by (2nd) a cutaneous membrane, and these together 
are enclosed in (3rd) a horny covering “the hoof.” The 
bones comprise the third and part of the second phalanx 
(to the first of which are appended the lateral cartilages) 
and the navicular bone. e cutaneous or nutritive 
membrane consists of a highly vascular and sensitive 
prolongation of the skin, spread over the bones, and 
variously disposed in different parts of its surface, 
Around the coronet it forms the coronary cushion, from 
which emerge numerous villous offshoots or papillae, by 
which the crust is formed and reproduced. On the front 
and sides of the foot it is gathered into folds or lamine 
which afford a large uniting surface to the crust, while 
below it forms the plantar cushion and the sensitive sole 
with their pappilated surfaces, part from which the horny 
sole and frog are formed and renewed. The hoof isa 
protective covering, and it is difficult to conceive any- 
thing more beautifully constituted for the purpose, com- 
bining as it does, hardness with elasticity, toughness 
with strength, and last but not the least, it is a bad con- 
ductor of heat. Possessing at it does these ye in ' 
a high degree it lends itself with edinirable acility to 
the adaptation of the indispensible shoe. Notwith- 
standing, however, the fitness of the hoof for the natural 
requirements of the horse, both it, and the foot asa 
whole, have suffered in no small degree by the evil influ- 
ences of domestication, and it is to such like ailments that 
I propose to ask your attention. 

Among the diseases and accidents affecting the feet, 
some implicate the bones, others the sensitive structures 
of the organ, some belong to the hoof, and not a few m- 
volve the whole. Even in colthood the horse is liable to 
meet with certain kinds of accidents, for example treads 
from others, punctured sole or frog, splitting of the hoof 
from below, tearing the hoof from the sensitive structure 
above, as not unfrequently occurs to colts by fixing the | 
foot in iron hurdles, and between the head of a gate and 
its post and such like places. Some of the accidents 
most commonly mét with in the horse while in service 
are over-reach, treads, bruises to the sole and pricks wit 
nails. Then there are corns, quittor, sand-crack, false 
quarter, seedy-toe, thrush, canker, navicular disease, 
laminitis etc. All diseases of the most serious character 
and requiring for their successful treatment the seme 
tion of sound principles of pathology with the wisdom 
experience. ae ly met 
Over-reach.—This is an accident very commonly | . 
with in the country, and consists most commonly as 
portion of the crust of the fore heel being torn wry t “0 
the"sensitive parts beneath, by the inner edge of the 


of the hind shoe, it is common to all horses but more 


especially met with in hunters and steeplechase horses. 
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In these animals the injury occurs in the act of leaping, 
or when the fore limbs are momentarily fixed in deep 
und and unable to clear themselves of the advancing 
ind feet. The result of such an accidenf may be of a 
trifling character, and consist merely of a superficial 
abrasion, or it may cut deep down into the tissues of the 
“Tieel and be attended with serious contusion to the parts 
beneath and around, ; 
With regard to treatment in these cases I daresay we 
shall not be unanimous, as doctors differ, thank good- 
ness. In an ordinary case of over-reach I generally, 
after having well cleansed the part, take the raised por- 
tion of horn quite away, get the heel as dry as I possibly 
can, dress with plenty of iodoform pulv., bandage it up 
with a good pledget of cotton wool, and leave it for a few 
days when, as a rule, the bandage being removed the 
animal is fit to resume work. Occasionally an accident 
of a more serious kind occurs which is not so easily 
treated as talked about. I call to mind a valuable hun- 
ter in my practice a few seasons since who, whilst hunt- 
ing, we suppose struck himself in the way we suggest. 
He not only removed the superior portion of the inner 
heel but tore about three inches of the hoof from the 
top nearly to the bottom. This was clapped back by the 
owner, tied with a handkerchief, and the horse removed 
home. When the handkerchief was removed I confess I 
did not think the horse looked at all like hunting again. 
The heel was fairly pulled down, the portion of hoof that 
was hanging to it I could easily have wrenched off. The 
parts were fomented, however, with warm water which 
was slightly carbolized, I then removed a great portion 
of the heel and lateral cartilage, which was split, placed 
the portion of hoof again on the laminz, smothered the 
wound with iodoform pulv., covered it with cotton wool 
packing, and all the boracic acid I could get it to hold, a 
piece of linen bandage was then tightly wrapped a few 
times round, and the lot enclosed in a plaster-of-Paris 
bandage. I did not undo it for a fortnight when to my 
great pleasure the heel and hoof presented a highly 
satisfactory appearance. I did it up in much the same 
way for another ten days, then put the sand-crack 
clamps into the hoof and fixing it with the sound part, 
the hoof remaining in ame while the new horn grew 
from the top, the horse’ hunting again the same 
season 
Treads and punctured wounds ete.—The same remark 
holds good as to very carefully examining the parts when 
first starting treatment. I remember when I was a 
student, over 30 years since, in commencing to describe 
our treatment for different ailments, we always used to 
say “first remove the patient toa comfortable well venti- 
ted loose-box and attend to the general comfort of the 
animal.” T am sure that rule holds good to the present 
day, as it is a great assistance in the treatment of a 
diseased foot to have the patient in a thoroughly clean 
and comfortable stable. I feel certain that many of you, 
ike myself, have been surprised to find how completely 
Some cases of puncture to various parts of the foot have 
recovered, when you have much dreaded their not doing 
ra and have been equally vexed and annoyed at others, 
~ Which at first you attached but little importance, 
which dreaming any evil would arise therefrom, but 
death have terminated in uselessness or perchance 
o of the suffering animal. Undoubtedly our aim in 
ese cases is, or should be, to relieve the suffering 
patient as far as practicable. 
a ra ene, the treatment adopted by most of us is, in 
a se erticulars, similar in these every day cases. We 
tension to the desirability of relieving the 
‘ — the part by removing pressure, softening 
ing orifi and obtaining as far as we can a free depend- 
ce. This is mostly accomplished by knife and 


Poultice, Unfortunately, in many of these cases the 


ing agent, be it nail, stone, bone, wood, bit of glass, or 
whatever else beside, is removed ; the horse goes on 
alright for a few days, then suddenly becomes very lame, 
then the doctor is sent for. By this time suppuration 
has been established, and sinuses formed beneath the 
sole, under the frog, or perhaps under the wall, accord- 
ing as the injury is in one part or the other. 

it is in these cases where the practitioner who, guided 
by experience, uses the paring knife freely is most suc- 
cessful. Always being careful not to wastefully cut away 
any part which in a few days time he may wish he had 
left. Once you have your sinus opened the more simple 
the treatment, if suitable to the case the better—my 
treatment generally consists in a day or two's poulticing, 
a little digestive ointment followed by iodoform and dry 
packing. It is needless for me to say that in all these 
cases it is of the first importance that the general condi- 
tion of the patient be attended to, as in many instances 
where constitutional disturbance is present the success of 
the case will greatly depend on our restoring the system 
to a healthy state. No rule can be laid down for this 
treatment, one must be guided by the symptoms and cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

Corns are the result of accident, being caused by 
pressure, and must be treated like the ordinary bruise of 
the sole. 

(@uittor is decidedly the sequel of injury to the sensi- 
tive parts of the foot, sometimes inflicted above and 
sometimes below ; it is termed a fistulous sore at the 
coronet. This condition usually results from a tread on 
the coronet, or it may arise from injury beneath the sole 
such as pricks, close nailing, &c. Quittor, as all of us 
know, is at times very difficult to treat successfully 
owing py sory in my opinion, to the impossibility of 
putting the foot to rest, and the often inaccessible posi- 
tion of the sinuses. Hence the long duration of the 
disease and the liability to necrosis of the lateral cartil- 
ages, etc. The great trouble in Quittor is the tendency 
of the pus resulting from inflammatory action to burrow 
and form sinuses, which in neglected cases ramify in all 
directions. 

Regarding the treatment of this disease, I think there 
is great diversity of opinion, I don’t mean with the end 
aimed at, but as to the best method of obtaining that end. 
I have no specific, although I must declare my greater 
reliance and fondness for surgery over medicine. I am 
never afraid to make a large opening where Nature is 
trying to make, or perhaps has made, a small one. When 
this is done I like to explore the wound freely with the 
probe, and, I suppose in commun with others, get an 
opening from below if possible, whether it be half way 
down the wail or through the sole. I generally cut out 
from the coronet a big wedge shaped piece, embracing 
both band and hoof, and always do it with a hot sharp 
iron. Ido not use strong injections, and never induce 
sloughing with corrosive sublimate. I use a solution of 
chloride of zinc, carbolic acid, also iodoform, but gener- 
ally I do not put much faith in dressings. I do not. 
however, condemn them, or any man’s treatment, as I 
believe in each one relying on the bridge that carries him 
safely over. To treat of Quittor exhaustively, gentle- 
men, a paper on it alone should be produced, and I trust 
ere long one of our young friends may do us that honour. 
when he will tell us all about the “Staphylococci,” an 
other related organisms. ' 
Sanderack is, | think, the next subject named in my 
list, and may be defined as a rent in the hoof. It varies 
in its position in different feet. Behind it is most 
frequently seen in front of the crust, while in the fore 
foot it occurs chiefly in the inner quarter. It is possible 
for Sandcrack to occur in some horses from brittleness of 
the horn, without any previous injury. We see it occa- 
sionally in unworked colts. In saying this I do not 
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wards, but a typical Sandcrack, commencing at the 
coronet, which would ap to be due to some disordered 
secretion of the crust. It may also arise out of certain 
forms of injury to the coronet. I am quite of opinion 


that unduly rasping the hoof, particularly of some horses, 


renders it prone to Sandcrack. Sandcrack may or may 
not cause lameness ; if sufficiently deep to injure or ex- 
pose the sensitive laminz it does. 

Treatment of Sandcrack has vastly changed since I was 
a boy. I remember when horses were brought in lame 
from this cause the fissure used to be made wider, the 

injured foot was put into a poultice till all soreness dis- 
appeared, then the top well marked with the iron, the 
coronet was blistered, and the horse turned away and 
forgotten. If the horse can be spared I am not certain 
that the old treatment does not compare favourably with 
the new, and has the merit besides of being more humane. 
The course I now adopt in fresh cases is to remove exist- 
ing soreness by poulticing, hot water applications, etc., 
after which the edges of the fissure are drawn together as 
close as possible with the sandcrack clamp, the coronet 
seared just above the crack, until I think I have in part 
destroyed the tissue, then the part is severely blistered. 
Asarule I jind this treatment successful. For a time 
the lameness is somewhat aggravated by the operation, 
but it soon subsides, and the horse is generally able to 
work while the horn is growing. ; 

False Quarter is denoted by a groove in the crust ex- 
tending from the coronet downwards, the horn at this 
part is insufficiently produced, as the result of injury to 
the coronary band. 

T have no treatment to offer you by which this defect 
can be overcome. Try what I may failure is the uniform 
result of my efforts to cure a good old False Quarter. I 
try my best to keep the horse in a workable condition b 
attending to the hoof, and directing the nailing and ad- 
justment of the shoe. 

Seedy Toe is not a serious but sometimes a troublesome 
ailment ; it consists in a separation of the superficial from 
the deep layer of the crust, as a result of which the 
affected part of the wall becomes hollow and contains 
more or less of disintegrated horn. This is caused perhaps 
by an unhealthy secretion of the lower part of the Seudoes 
Of course it is at times the sequel of laminitis. I some- 
times think this condition should not be termed ‘“ Seedy 
Toe” as it may be, and often is, at the side of the foot. 
I believe the disease out of which it arises always com- 
mences below, and I have known it to extend high up 
towards the coronet. If found out in the early stage it 
may often be arrested in its progress. It is one of the 
points about which special care is required in the exam- 
ination of horses as to soundness, for although hundreds 
of horses are working sound to-day with Seedy Toe, it 
is very annoying to be written to by a client for whom 
one has recently examined a pair of horses saying, “My 
coachman informes me the brown horse has a nasty 
Seedy Toe, and the farrier says it must have been in ex- 
istence some time.” 

In this disease the treatment adopted is pretty uniform 
throughout the profession. It consists in removing the 
outer detached layer of horn, and by a repetition of 
blisters promoting the downward growth of the crust, a 
run in a damp meadow is a useful adjunct to treatment. 

Thrush. This malady is considered by some to arise 
entirely from bad stable management. With this, how- 
ever, I do not entirely agree, as occasionally I have found 
Thrush in the feet of horses where daily washing was 
religiously carried out, and where the frogs were left as 
much as possible in their natural condition. Thrush, it 
is will arise from wet and dirt getting into the 
cleft of the frog and exciting irritation in the sensitive 
structures of the foot. Horses kept in boxes for lon 
periods with their shoes on, and feet not picked out, on 
otherwise neglected are frequently the subjects of Thrush. 
When it occurs in the horse at work the chief cause re- 


| 
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sults from the horny frog having been pared away so 
much that the organ is unable to perform its proper 
functions. We frequently see horses with narrow upright 
and contracted heels the subjects of this malady, their 
frogs having been lifted from the ground and deprived of 
their normal action. In these circumstances the f 
wastes, becomes contracted, hard, and dry, and splits in 
the fissure, thus exposing the sensitive parts. Whe 
however, it is allowed to take its bearing on the groun 
and perform the purposes for which it was intended 
Thrush is of seldom occurrence. 

We all of us know the symptoms of Thrush. I do not 
think that I can better describe them than by saying: 
Thrush shows itself by a strong smelling unhealthy secre- 
tion discharged from the cleft of the frog. The presence 
or absence of lameness will depend upon the extent of 
the irritation existing in the sensitive structures from 
which the discharge issues. 

The treatment of thrush must depend upon the cause. 
If it arises from dirt, either in one form or another, 
remove the cause and the effect will cease. If from 
unnatural growth of foot, or interference with the 
natural duties of the frog by the farrier, means should be 
resorted to to bring the frog back to its natural work 

ain, by lowering the heels, and in the meantime the 
discharge must be arrested by styptic dressings applied 
on fine tow. 

Of Canker and LaminitisI think I must say but little, 
as we have all of us heard excellent papers on them. 
Either subject is well worthy the efforts of our ablest 
essayists to do it justice. Nothirg short of a treatise on 
either can be satisfactory to a body of gentlemen such as 
I see before me. Among other causes canker is very 
likely to follow a case of chronic neglected thrush. We 
are well aware that in the latter disease the sensitive 
frog becomes involved and a thick, unhealthy, and offen- 
sive discharge escapes from the cleft, and for some 
reason or other hypertrophy of the papille is induced, 
and the condition we term canker becomes established. 
We are told by Moller that the causes of canker are little 
understood, that the subject requires further investiga 
tion, and I quite believe such to be the case. I am 
the same opinion with regard to its treatment. I am 
sorry that on this point I do not agree with the author 
just quoted, as he says the greater number of cases re- 
cover ; under my treatment it is the reverse. 

In the treatment of this disease my first object is to 
thoroughly expose the diseased surface, which I find 
more easy to talk about than do, the next thing I dois 
to try and find what astringent or combination 
astringents, or caustics and disinfectants suit best, as I 
do not find the same to meet the requirements of 
cases, then, once this is accomplished, the best method 
of applying the same, and keeping pressure on the parts, 
and keeping those parts dry has to be determined upon. 
The next most important thing a¢cording to my idea 1s 
the daily dressing, whether that be done once or twice 4 
day, and which should be done by a practical man—I 
mean a veterinary surgeon, as I never find a groom, yara- — 
man, or man of any kind in trust who does it carefully 
enough. I am strongly ofopinion that this is the reason 
we do not more often succeed in our treatment. We 
cannot, I fear, afford to give the time required, and 
employer cannot afford to pay us for the time 4 pro 
fessional man should s id Comet a case of this ki 
I have written and wt a handsome offer to those who 

rofess to cure canker to take a case under their charge. 

his offer has always been declined. I do not 
this would have been the case had it been an easy task 
accomplish. 

Of Laminitis one, of course, could write for a week, 
and after all we would be recapitulating what all of 0 
have heard before again and again, so many ha 
written at various times upon it. As in the last — 
so with this, we are at times fairly beaten. Plenty 
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eases of fever in the feet get well, perfectly so, but others 
keep getting worse from the hour one is first called in, 
and the patient dies, without your having been able to re- 
lieve the pain and distress a little bit. The cases that are 
most trying to the veterinary surgeon and véxatious and 
costly to the owner are those which get well enough to 
lite on, but fail to reach the point of usefulness. if we 
could only find measures to prevent that dropping of the 
sole what a boon it would be to veterinary surgeons, and 
what a saving to horse owners. The valuable stallions 
and brood mares that suffer and are rendered valueless 
from this affection is surprising, and many thousands of 
pounds are lost annually in consequence. Where we get 
no change of structure from the effects of an acute 
attack the patient gets well, but be the structural 
derangement ever so slight I look upon the animal as 
rendered subject to recurrence of the disease. 

We are told by Mr. Dollar in his translation of Moller 
that the cause of dropping of the sole is pressure of the 
body weight and the pull of the flexor pedis perforans 
tendon on the os pedis ; the bone is thrust down and the 
pull of the flexor tendons, which are rendered tense from 


the weight on them, tends to rotate the os pedis around | 


its transverse axis, so the toe sinks and the wings rise. 
Such was pointed out by Siedamgrotzky. This des- 
cription seems to me to be in accord with the general 
views of the profession, and, if correct, we can 
never hope to prevent descent of sole, etc., until we can 
devise means to keep the patient in such a position from 
the commencement of the attack that the na weight 
and stretch of tendon can be avoided. If our patients 
could be kept laid and legs strapped up to prevent ex- 
tension, this perhaps might be accomplished. This 
position we know cannot be maintained, therefore I am 
afraid we must struggle on in the hope that means may 
some day be devised for the prevention of this dreaded 
dropped sole. Whether shoes should be on or off 
during the treatment of laminitis is a matter of opinion, 
aaaiinn concerning which we shall no doubt hear 
during discussion to follow. 
To wind up this somewhat lengthy paper I must say a 
word or two on that all important question, navicular 
The seat of commencement of this disease is 
not agreed upon even amongst our best men, some 
believing it to be the tendon, others bursal, and some on 
the surface, or in the structure of the bone itself. I do 
not think it is matter of much importance for our pur- 
pose where it originates, my own opinion is there is no 
reason why it should always have the same primary 
cause, or seat of commencement. We mostly find in 
cases examined after death both bone and tendon are 
affected, this probably being due to long abiding disease. 
The navicular bone acting as a trochlea or pulley for 
€ passage of the tendon under it, in its course towards 
the coffin bone must, as soon as it becomes the least 
eroded, cause much pain during movement. Indeed we 
ve every proof of it from the manner in which horses 
suffering from this affection crouch with cat-like move- 
Ment at first starting. My object in naming this 
ase amOngst others for discussion is to glean, if 
possible, from one or the other of those taking part in it, 
cir general observations and experience. 
he best method for keeping an animal suffering from 
havicular disease going, with most comfort to itself, is 
(and well known. any horses are_ working daily 
ti in London ogy, tly) although suffering from 
— an advanced stage. It would only be wasting time 
me to attempt to give any fresh ideas as to the patho 
of navicular disease, or explain the many so-called 
cures. What I would like to know, gentlemen, is how 
a most work out of the horse with as little pain to 
as possible. At the commencement of an 
amin duty bound, for the satisfaction of my 


setons, etc. any and all of which in the end have, of 
course, to be given up. If the owner wished it, neurotomy 
may follow. 
cept at the express wish of an employer who is deter- 
mined to work the horse as long as he can. Knowingly 
I do not operate upon a horse to get him well enough in 
his gait to be sent toa sale. I think we, as veterinary 
surgeons, should not do so any more than we should ex- 
tract incisor teeth from colts in order to make them ap- 
pear older. I find the patients of which we are now 
speaking, those suffering from navicular disease, seem to 
work best where their feet, after the journey, are placed 
in hot poultices for at least twelve and in some cases 
twenty-four hours, and gradually cooled down in a cold 
bath or swabs. In hacks, foot-pads whilst travelling are 
a decided advantage. 

Ihave now to thank you, gentlemen, for your kind 
forbearance in listening to a paper which I told you at 
the outset contains merely a few disjointed remarks in- 
tended to provoke discussion for our mutual benefit. 


DIscussIon. 


Mr. W. Huntin, in opening the discussion, said that 
what struck him most in Mr. Bower’s paper was not so 
much the tremendous amount of ground he had covered 
as the concise and judicious manner in which he covered 
it. He had never before heard a man put a day’s work 
into half-an-hour so nicely. While he just hit the points 
of interest to practical men he also touched upon 
anatomy, physiology, and pathology, but condensed in 
such a way that the subject was approached from a 

ractical point of view. For overreach he noticed Mr. 

ower cut off the flap, and then adopted the antiseptic 
treatment, and none of them could domore. He noticed 
Mr. Bower retained faith in the old practice of poultic- 
ing. Why in the world did men poultice a horse’s foot 
so much more than any-other part of his body that was 
injured? Somehow or other, practitioners got into the 
habit as soon as there was anything wrong with a horse’s 
foot to poultice it. If it was its head, would they do 
so? e knew of ro earthly reason why a horse’s 
foot should be ulticed to the extent it was. 
He was absolutely certain that in a great many 
instances half the mischief resulted from the terribly 
long poulticing to which the foot was subjected. As to 
Corns, they were all in the habit of cutting them out 
immediately they suspected them. Sometimes they 
ae and came down after one or two strokes of the 
nife to a discoloured piece of horn. What should they 
do then? He thought they ought first to ask themselves 
the question—how far has this bruise gone ; is there any 
us here; or is it absolutely certain matter will be 
ormed? If it was not certain he should go no further. 
If there was matter in the foot of course they should let 
it out. He quite agreed that there were some cases in 
which if they did not cut through the horn they were 
hoa disappointed. Sometimes they had a horse 
with a big oun foot that was lame, and they suspected 
acorn, but a blacksmith with a strong pair of pincers 
could make no impression on it. Afterwards they found 
there was a corn by its breaking out on top, and 
then they wished to goodness they had cut it out. 
Sometimes they had a case where there was merely 
a little serum exudation between the horn and 
the sensitive tissues which it was far better to let 
alone than to cut into. If there was a little hole 
they made it a big one, and by paring they left only a 
thin edge of an quite incapable of supporting the 
weight. A narrow ledge of wall left like that could not 
stand pressure, and was often a cause of the continuance 
of lameness. As to quittor, Mr. Bower said he always 
liked to have an opening below. He (Mr. Hunting) was 
a little doubtful about that. When quittor was once 


employer and the benefit. of my day book, to try the 
remedies. Hot or cold poultices, blisters, frog 


established he could not see any need for the opening 
below at all. Half the quittors proceed from injury by 


his is an operation 1 never perform, ex- 
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nails and the other half from treads. The sinus of a 
quittor had no connection with the original passage 
which the matter made in passing upwards. If the horse 
were injured by a nail the matter between the 
horn and the lamine and worked out at the coronet. 
The passage closed and an abscess formed, which aoe 
by a new and deeper sinus which formed a quittor, but 
had no direct communication except as a matter of cause 
and effect with the place where the matter first appeared. 
The persistent fistula was due to some foreign body. It 
was either diseased bone, cartilage, or fibrous tissue. 
The difficult thing was to get it out, but there was a 
psychological moment when they could treat quittor 
successfully, and when they could not. (Laughter.) 
When the cause was loose that was the time to treat it ; 
it would probably heal itself if they did not interfere. 
He did not believe there was any need to resort to the 
radical remedy the French suggested. They could cure 
without the extirpation of cartilage, by corrosive subli- 
mate injections, and sometimes by cutting down upon it. 
He did not think they did a great deal of harm even if 
they cut through the coronary band. It did not seem to 
destroy the band or prevent its adhesion. He was a dis- 
tinct believer in the old farriers’ empirical treatment of 
the hot iron. He still used it, and he had little fear of 
success where he got the iron down to the bottom of the 
quittor. He took pains to get it there because he did 
not believe in dodging about with a hot iron on a horse 
that was on its legs. It should be cast, and the iron got 
down to the very bottom of the quittor. The modus 
operandi seemed to be that they destroyed the portion 
of taeinitien going on in the cartilage, and at the same 
time they destroyed the passage and made a wider open- 
ing for the escape of any matter coming from it to the 
coronet. Sandcrack, Mr. Bcwer said, was generally due 
to some injury to the coronet. He believed it a ways 
was. He considered there was a defective condition of 
the coronet before they had sandcrack. Mr. Bower 
advocated poulticing. His own opinion was that if they 
had sandcrack in the first stage with blood running from 
it, they should treat it antiseptically, which was the 
proper thing in every case. He did not object to slight 
poulticing, but he thought antiseptic fomentations better. 
As to after treatment he agreed with Mr. Bower in the 
use either of a nail or French clips to hold it together, 
but he liked to prevent the inward motion, and therefore 
he put in between the edges of the crack, which he 
widened for the purpose, either a small block of 
wood or a_ mixture of ammoniacum and 
gutta-percha. When they had prevented it mov- 
ing either way they could leave it alone and wait 
until it grew up. Seedy toe was supposed to arise from 
the bottom of the foot and — upward, but he was 
very strongly of opinion that like sandcrack it proceeded 
from the coronet. Although a distinct separation of the 
horn might not be visible at the coronet there was some 
disorganising process of the horn taking place before they 
ot the separation which they recognised as seedy toe. 
n some cases he had distinctly seen seedy toe follow 
injury to the coronet. He could not understand wh 
separation should occur from below, separating upward, 
unless the horn was diseased previously. He did not 
think a horse was ever lame from thrush. Sometimes a 
horse was lame through a stone at the time he had thrush, 
or in other cases he was lame from another cause when 
he had thrush. (Laughter.) Canker he knew very little 
about, and of lamininitis he also saw very little in 
London. As to the descent of the {pedal bone he could 
not see why Mdller’s theory was wanted. There was 
five times as great a surface of laminz at the toe as at the 
heel, and remembering the development of the disease, 
with inflammation between the horny and sensitive lamine, 
then the greatest amount of exudation would naturally 
take P cg at the lower part of the toe, and where there 
was the greatest amount of exudation would be the 


greatest amount of pee, The pressure would be upon 
the lower part of the front of the pedal bone, and t 
was exactly the pressure that would produce depression 


-of the — bone, and cause the point of the bone to 


appear through the sole as they found it. In all cases of 
chronic or convalescent laminitis they had not only 
rominence of the lower part of the toe, but an absolute 
alling back of the wall at. the coronet. The exudation, 
taking place on the coronet would affect it more or ] 
separating it from the wall, whilst the weight of the 
horse was of course a principal factor in the descent of 
the bone. This would account for all the conditions 
they found. He did not see any room for the theory that 
the flexor tendon was more largely active than the ex- 
tensor tendon, for both tendons were balanced. He did 
not see why the flexor tendon, which rotated the bones, 
should act any more than the other, and when a horse 
ut its weight on the heel there was still less reason 
or the flexor tendon being credited with special violence. 
He always made a point of having the shoes off and 
lowering the wall with the idea of getting as much 
weight on the sole which relieved the pressure on the 
lamine. As to navicular disease, Mr. Bower raised the 
very important i whether it started in the bone or 
the tendons. e was perfectly certain that the changes 
they saw in the navicular bone were not at all in pro- 
ortion to the amount of lameness shown by the animal. 
hey might have a case where the lameness was intense, 
but on making the post-mortem they might find hardly 
anything wrong with the navicular bone. They had 


other cases where the lameness was very slight and the ° 


disease lasted for a year or two, but they would find the 
navicular bone eale honeycombed. en they found 
inflammatory changes going on at the bursa, and he 
believed there were many cases in which the morbid 
changes were taking place only in the vascular circula- 
tion that they recognised as navicular disease, but which 
were treatable and curable. Over and over again he had 
seen horses presenting all the symptoms of navicular 
disease—grogginess in going, improving after they have 
been going five or ten minutes, standing in the stable 
pointing first one foot and then the other—get worse 
the longer they rested. He had seen them shod with 
tips and sent to work every day. The first week of 
course there was a liability of a prosecution for cruelty, 
but the horse would get better and better and ultimately 
become absolutely sound. He remembered one case i 
which he advised an owner to shoe a horse with tips and 
try him a little longer. He was driven from London to 
the South and West coast and back, doing from 30 miles 
a day every day in a dog cart, and returned absolutely 
sound. He was inclined to think the majority of these 
cases arose from circulatory disturbances and not from 
ulceration of the bone. It was nearly always the same 
history, a horse rested for a month or two that 
hitherto gone sound becomes lame as soon as he returns 
to work. The practical point was this—that in all these 
cases of so-called menieaior disease where the animal was 
not so intensely lame that it could not be moved, toshe 
it with tips, get its heels well on the ground, and keep tt 
at work every day of the week, Sundays included. It 
rested for one day in th2 seven it would be as bad # 
before, and therefore keep them at work. If that woul 
not do unnerve them. He was not in the habit of walt 
ing till the owner told him to unnerve them. Wheres 
had a good horse lame that he could make sound by 
unnerving he advised it. He would tell an owner 
had a horse with action or manners that were invalllé 
that he could, bar accident, ensure him eighteen mo? 
longer use of him. The owner might say he had a frie 
who had a horse unnerved and its foot came 0 
replied your horse rare qualities which at 
easily bought, but from this incurable lameness _. tp 
fectly useless, surely the proper and humane 

unnerve him and retain his services. 
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Mr. F. W. Wraae, after speaking appreciatively of 
Mr. Bower's paper, said that with respect to his treat- 
ment by iodoform, while they were all agreed that anti- 
septic surgery was the proper treatment of the day, 
iodoform was too expensive a material to use in his 
practice, and he obtained the same results by using a 
_ of corrosive sublimate. As to paring away the 
wall of the foot and dividing the coronary band, he had 
many scores of times cut into the band and taken a great 
piece out, but it soon healed - without any false 

uarter. He had seen a bad result from cutting away 
the wall, and that was in a cart horse with extensive 
laminitis, on which canker supervened. If they got 
canker in the wall it was a very difficult matter to get 
rid of it. He had a case now that came to his place 
daily. It was a suppurating corn, and his assistant re- 
moved a large piece of the wall, canker supervened, and 
though he had got it to grow to the bottom of the foot 
there was still a small spot of canker of which he could 
not get rid. As to corns, Mr. Hunting said he just cut 
down to that part of the hoof where he saw a red blush 
come through. For his own part he invariably cut it 
out. He did not leave that part of the wall in as his 
friend did, but cut it away, his reason being that he had 
seen many cases where pus formed afterwards, and then 
they got quittor, and quittor from a suppurating corn 
was one of the worst cases they could have. Mr. Hunt- 
ing had spoken against poulticing, but a lame horse 
might be brought to them which their assistants would 
say had a slight corn. When the pincers were used it 
would not flinch and he might think it was lame from 
some other cause. Thereupon he would order it to be 
poulticed, and very often the horse would recover from 
its lameness. He was inclined to think, though the 
horse does not flinch, that a corn pressing on the heel | 
was the cause of the lameness. At any rate he got well, 
and if they were wrong in their diagnosis that was the 
happy effect they all wanted. As to quittors, now 
and again they got a horse badly pricked, and 
it came out at the top of the coronet. He 
did not think so badly of these cases, because they 
could very often get a free opening and keep injecting, 
and then they did not always turn to bad quittors. 
While he appreciated the hot iron for quittor he liked 
the knife. He used to cut away for quittors very much 
indeed for many years, until he became possessed of some 
quittor lotion which he had since used, and he now had. 
very seldom to cut away the parts. His lotion was com- 
posed of diacetate of copper, sulphate of zinc and‘acetic 
acid. This must be injected by someone they could rely 
upon. When the horse got used to this and gave trouble 
by becoming spiteful then he never feared how much he 
cut away. Mr. Bower spoke of firing above the crack in 
sanderack, on the skin of the coronet. He had heard of 
that and tried it, but he liked South’s system. He had 


each side cut away so as to be able to put in a wedge 
oe piece of wood. He had also tried the French plan 


amps and a nail, but these pressed the horn too much 
- the sensitive parts. South’s system was to lift the 
orn away from the sensitive parts, and this avoided the 
motion of the hoof which caused such excruciating pain 
and lameness. He had seen horses die from this excru- 
nae pain in the hind foot. He invariably cut this part 
of the hoof away. He did poultice, and it had been his 
gaye for years, and while he saw good results from 
thould continue poulticing. He would not say he 
pn rather see the devil come into his yard than a 
He poy canker (laughter) but that was his feeling. 
pl tried all sorts of treatment for canker, including 
a which he at first thought would be a remedy, 
a re “om went on very nicely, and to all appearance 
bad carly well, but 2 or 3 days later it broke ont just as 
tree: In London they had not the facilities for 


which did a great deal of good through, it might be, the 
disinfecting properties of newly ploughed land, which 
was quite as much good as their dressing, and of course 
eased the pressure. As to laminitis, there was Professor 
Smith’s operation of cutting loose a piece in the front of 
the wall of the hoof, which he had done many years 
before Professor Smith brought it before the profession. 
He was delighted with the first two cases, they went on 
so well ; but after that he had several cases which did 
just as badly. Of course Professor Smith’s answer was 
that he had not performed the operation soon enough,. 
but when they had a case not of intense inflammation 
but only congestion of the laminz, and the animal in 
acute pain, he had very little faith in cutting that piece 
of wall dite. He had also. very little faith in exercising 
a horse with laminitis. He tried that, but he got a 
worse descent of the sole than when he rested the animal. 
He invariably took the shoes off, keeping them off for a 
few days and applying poultices. It was impossible to 
get a man to foment a horse for three or four hours, 
but they could get a poultice on and a pail of hot 
water would renew it. That must do some a 
He did not poultice for quittor, though he for 
a man who did from the time he was called in 
until the animals got better or otherwise. If in 
a few days the animal was still in great pain he put 
on very narrow wedge shoes and let him go on his frog, 
and generally applied a blister to the coronet. As to 
navicular disease Mr. Bower said something about day- 
book treatment. In all diseases he would commend 
them to daybook treatment. (Laughter.) Some people 
said they ought to be scientific men first, but he con- 
sidered they ought not to neglect the daybook. (Hear, 
hear.) He did not agree at all with neurotomy ; he never 
performed the operation. He did not believe it did much 
good and it very often opened the door to fraud. 
(Applause.) They got a tremendous lot of punctured 
wounds through picking ap nails in London. He was 
now treating a very valuable horse that got a nail into 
its frog and there was discharge of synovia. He had a 
similar one from the same firm previously which had to 
be killed, and he feared this one must also be slaughtered. 
The trouble in London was from the French nails, (made 
in Birmingham) which dropped out of the packing cases 
opened by tradesmen in the streets. 
The Hon. Sec. said Mr. Hunting did not advise 
poulnne in cases where the hoof was opened, and Mr. 
ragg had said he had lost horses from the severe pain 
of sandcracks in the hind foot. He had himself used hot 
poultices many times on a horse’s foot, not so much with 
the idea of curing the injury itself as to relieve the pain, 
and that was one of the objects of poulticing. As to 
corns, he had known plenty of cases where he examined 
horses’ hoofs for bruises and on cutting these away 
nothing more was seen of the corns at all. As to quittors, 
his opinion was that the opening below was far the better 
lan. He had been very dissatisfied with the hot iron. 
he sinus in the hoof was often very small,,scarcely ad- 
mitting an ordinary-sized probe. Then he made it his 
business to open the horn, pass a probe down, and then 
with a small bistoury cut down to the bottom. By taking 
an iron they could slough away the sinus. The result 
must be more satisfactory surgically than putting a hot 
iron into a small sinus. Tips he believed to be the best 
treatment for so-called navicular disease, and he had 
had some magnificent results. He put tips on and got 
the frog and os well on to the ground. He had an 
idea that some so-called cases of navicular disease were 
not navicnlar disease at all. Especially was this the 
case with horses having large round flat feet. He had 
made sections and found a bony deposit under the 
sensitive laminz of the foot, but hardly laminitis, 
because the injury was under the sensitive laminex, 


iating canker that there were in the country, where 


they could put a horse with canker to work on the land 


between the sensitive laminz and the bone itself. This 
produced a good deal of lameness and made them apt to 
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think it a case of navicular disease. So far as the treat- 
ment for picked up nails, he recommended Mr. bi es 
read the paper read at their autumn meeting by Mr. 
Overed on open foot joints. : 

be Mr. J. D. Overep said he had had several cases of 
open coffin joint from puncture of the bottom of the foot 
and found them very troublesome to treat. He was 
treating one case by several methods for a long time 
without success, when one of his friends recommended 
alum and he used it with perfect success. Alum was a 
vey cheap article and they were therefore apt to over- 
look it. As their friend Mr. Wragg had said, when they 
could find a satisfactory remedy in a cheap article they 
were justified in using it. ~ . 

Dr. WEBSTER said that in the medical profession they 
laid great stress on getting a free dependent opening in 
similar cases to quittor. They found that they could not 
be healed without. Asto the navicular bone they found 
that tendo-synovitis, inflammation of the sheath of the 
tendons, bothered them a good deal, and they were also 
troubled with bursa. As to navicular bone troubles, it 
struck him that bursa might account for several of these 
cases. Chloride in solution was better than perchloride, 
but fora dry dressing -hardly anything could take the 
place of iodoform. Its antiseptic properties were some- 
thing marvellous. Its action was continuous, and the 
results wonderful. He had used Koch’s lymph, and 
though not successful as a treatment it was a great 
diagnostic of all forms of tuberculosis. There was 
always a reaction, and such a high temperature that one 
had to be very careful in using it. It did not cure, be- 
cause as Billroth found, it only entangled the germs, the 
tuberculous bacilli in some fibrous material. He sup- 
args they had nothing corresponding to rheumatic gout 

ut medical men were finding that rheumatisin and 


rheumatic gout wonderfully modified all sorts’ of 


diseases. 
Mr. J. PotLock said he frequently met cases of what 
he might designate coronitis,a peculiar growth round the 
coronet, the hair stunted, prt and standing out, and 
strong roughened horn growing out of the corunet. He 
found this very difficult to get rid of. There seemed to 


be no definite cause, and the horse had no laminitis. The | 
horse suffered from itchiness of the limbs and rubbing | 


together of the feet. He must differ from Mr. Hunting 
as to the origin of seedy toe. He said that the horn grew 
entirely from the coronary band, but by removing the 
horn they found deeper layers of horn reproduced from 
the sensitive laminw. He thought seedy toe sprang from 
defect in the soft texture of horn which lay upon the 
lamine, and not that which grew from the coronary band. 
It was ae due to the want of vitality in this deeper 
layer of horn springing from the sensitive laminz. We 
had never been able to trace it as arising directly from 
the coronary band, and from nails, or from an animal 
having 4 predisposition to trip at the toe which cansed 
separation. As to the treatment he agreed with Mr. 
Hunting and the essayist. He had had considerable 
practice with corns and he never stopped till he had cut 
them out. Those who used the knife freely never had 
cause to regret it. To their young friends who were apt 
to desist when it appeared that the animal was suffering 
great pain he would say “whenever there is a corn don’t 
stop till you get to the bottom.” As to the treatment of 
corns he had not heard anyone suggest the three-quarter 
shoe. This, by the absence of pressure, would help to 
bring about a cure. He differed somewhat from Mr. 
Hunting as to poulticing. In many cases of foot lame- 
ness the horn was so hard and dry that it was almost im- 
possible to cut it with the sharpest knife. By using a 
poultice for a little time the horn became more yielding 
and the hoof elastic, and in that way they derived con- 
siderable benefit from poulticing. He also poulticed 
where they had an opening of the wall. As to the treat- 
ment mentioned by Mr. Wragg, of opening the horn at the 


toe, it was years since he had done that in a case of laminitis, 
but where they had laminitis in a very acute form he 
should strongly recommend fissure in front, leaving the 
sole full strength, and they could get slight pressure 
making the animal walk on soft ground or on some 
material in a loose box. Cold poulticing with open 
fissure would get some of the etelodn away. Sloughing 
was due to theamountof inflammatory exudate thrownout, 
and if they stopped this they prevented separation be- 
tween the sensitive and non-sensitive structures. 

Mr. W. Bower, replying on the discussion, said he had 
used guttapercha or a wood wedge, and also the clam 


so as not to bring the edges of the fissure in sand-crae ; 
close up. With regard to seedy toe and Mr. Hunting’ I 
criticism, he adhered to his opinion that the rise is from h 
the bottom more than above the coronet. He cut from T 
the bottom as far as he could and he did not think he 
would be justified in cutting up. In laminitis the des- . 
cent of the bone he thought was from the large amount - 
of inflammation set up in the lamine, and the body C 
weight had a great deal to do with it. He quite agreed M 
in the use of three-quarter shoe for corns, and he had 
also used tips. As to coronitis he should say the only . 
treatment was by blistering repeatedly. eI 
A hearty vote of thanks was then accorded to Mr. . 
Bower for his paper, on the motion of the President - 
seconded by-the President-elect. al 
the 
THE RETIRING PRESIDENT AND THE “NATIONAL” it ] 
MEETING. bee 
Mr. J. PoLLock, in proposing a vote of thanks to the ~ 
retiring President, warmly eulogised his _ services, the 
especially in connection with the recent “ National’ the 
meeting, when they were very arduous. He was present oad 
at every meeting of the Committee and rendered in- tact 
valuable assistance. Words failed him to express the e 
hearty and kindly way in which Mr. Shipley and his the 
son helped them on that occasion. He moved that they whe 
thank them both. He, 
Mr. J. D. OvERED, in seconding, said that in his pre- poe 
yious remarks with reference to Mr. Shipley, jun., he all | 
purposely avoided making any reference to his great all y 
equally valuable services inconnection with the National S vin 
meeting, for the simply reason that when the testimonial ® dea 
was proposed subscribers were limited to the members of mace 
the local Veterinary Medical Associations. Mr. Pollock quie 


had, however, reminded them of the additional debt of 
gratitude they owed to Mr. Shipley and his son. The 
services they rendered on the occasion of the visit of the 
National Association gave the highest degree of satisfac 
tion to all concerned, for he had had communications 
from gentlemen in various parts of the country whowl 
one accord praised their President and Hon. Sec. | 

Mr. W. Bower, in supporting the resolution, said that 
placed in the position he had the honour to occupy, ™ 
one could better judge the great services rendered 
and his son. They deserved their warme 
thanks. 

Mr. F. W. Wrace said that, as an officer of the 
National Assuciation, he desired to join in this tribute 
of praise. He would like to offer the President and thett 
Hon. Sec. the hearty thanks of the National Associati0® 
for the manner in which they conducted its last meetité 
He had been to every meeting of the National Ass 
tion since it had been formed, but they had never 
successful a meeting as at Yarmouth last year. . 

The vote was carried by acclamation, and the a 
dent, in acknowledgment, said he might have had all 
responsibility but his son‘had done mapt of the W 
He thanked them for their kind wordsgwhich he ‘tod 
appreciated, and also for their kind Mupport, 
which the whole thing must have beegf like @ 
ket round one. They had, however, bapen well sup 


and were grateful for it. 
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— 
nitis, The Hon. Sec. contented himself with “I thank you years he would have him for a very my and that they 
n he very much.” . would continue to work together in the future as in the | ) 
; the The meeting then ended and the annual dinner follow- past. (Applause.) 
a ed, the President occupying the chair. ’ — Mr. Ta fe who on rising was warmly applauded, said ! 
——_ =m - he could hardly find words sufficient to express to them | 
hing made him that evening. He wished to thank Mr. 
1 im. He was sure he said far more than he deserved. ) 
Presentation to Mr. Taylor, M.R.C.V.S. '(No, no.) During the time he had been with the Com- 
> had On Monday, February 22nd, a presentation was made pany it had been his very great pleasure pen many | 
am at “The Red Lion ” Hotel, Walham Green, to Mr. W. E. | occasions to meet them, but he little thought that he | 
crac Taylor, the senior veterinary surgeon to the London should ever be the recipient of such a very handsome ) 
ting’s Road Car a asa token of the respect in which | testimonial as that presented to him that night. Mr. Duff ) 
from he is held by the officials and employees of the Company. | had said many kind words about him. Mr. Duff and 
from There were 872 subscribers to the testimonial. The pre- | himself were brought in contact every day more or less, 
k he sentation was made at a smoking concert, the chair be- and there was no gentleman who was more kind to him- 
des- ing taken by Mr. Godfrey Dow, granary superintendent, self and his brother officials than Mr Duff was. He 
ount until the arrival of Mr. D. Duff, general manager of the wished to thank Mr. Porch for the very kind remarks he 
body itt and the vice-chair was filled by Mr. R. Porch, had made concerning him. There was no man he knew 
greed MRCVS ‘he would sooner work with than Mr. Porch. The only 
> had After a portion of the musical entertainment had been difference they had sometimes was the fear that one 
only given, the vice-chairman called upon Mr. Duffto make the would get a little better horses than the other. (Laugh- 
presentation to his colleague, Mr. Taylor. (Applause.) ter.) He should like to thank the foremen for their 
Mr. The Chairman then said that the object of their | courtesy to him. He wished to thank every man who 
ident meeting that night was to do honour to their friend and | had subscribed to this valuable testimonial which he 
colleague, Mr. Taylor. He did not know who originated | had the greatest pleasure in accepting and they would 
the movement, he did not inquire, but he did know that | be hentod down in his family as heirlooms.—(Ap- 
AL” it had been brought to a very successful issue. It had | plause.) 
been a very popular movement and_no small credit was ——— 
: due to the management of the details connected with it, ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 
o the including the selection of the presents he had before 
basa them. Mr. Taylor had been going in and out amongst! Extract from London Gazette, dated Feb. 2nd, 1897. 
onal them for about eight years. During that time he had | Th “Ci RIE h f th 
resent endeared himself to all with whom he had come in con- ' q e Queen “» fe np reat 0 Gant gle we of the 
od in tact. It was perhaps not a suitable occasion to enlarge |W24ermentioned officers in Her Majesty’s Army Her 
3s. the upon the valuable services Mr. Taylor had rendered to | Royal Licence and Authority that he may accept and 
d his the London Road Car Company, of which those of them | W°#" the decoration — against his name, conferred 
t they who had been connected with it so long were so proud. | by His Highness the Khedive of Egypt in recognition of 
He could not, however, let the opportunity pass without | distinguished the enemy, 
is pre- saying that Mr. Taylor’s energy and zeal in discharging “US the recent expedition to | as ae 
ny he all his onerous duties had commanded the admiration of | Vet.-Li Willi D. Smith. A.V.D.. “Mediidieh.” 
and all who like himself had had daily opportunities of obser- | of leut. William D. Smith, A.V.D., “ Medjidieh, 
them. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Taylor possessed a great | 
non . deal of tact, which was the secret of his popularity and _ . Mea. 
we success in dealing with the men under him, but while Extract from Gazette of India, dated, Feb. 13th, 1897. 
re quick to recognise merit and every good quality he By the Governor General of India in Council, the 
<” possessed, he could be very firm where the interests of | following promotions are made in the Punjab Light horse: 
were his firmness not * * * * 
) that of the despot or tyrant but was more telling in ve : 
tisiae its effects than the of a bully could possibly be. | Pease, A-V.D., to be 
Upplanse.) It only remained for him now in the names _ DEPARTURES. 
owl of the subscribers to ask Mr. Taylor to accept all those | Vet.-Lieut. E. Wilkinson embarked in 8.8. “ Rome,’ 
that emery with their very best wishes for his future wel- | 26th ultimo, to proceed to India, to complete tour of 
—_ are. (Applause.) They believed that he would look foreign service. 
( em amongst his most valued treasures. They | 
mest —— that he me th be long spared to enjoy them in CORRESPONDENCE. 
, prosperity, and happiness. (A 
Mr. taylors health ly drunk | “DANBY DALE’ 
ribut with musical honours and “ three times three,” with addi- Dear Sir, ’ 
1 thet tional cheers for Mrs. Taylor and children. _ Reading the account of the meeting of the Royal 
“ation The gifts presented to Mr. Taylor consisted of a gold Counties See Medical Association held at Readin 
peting watch and Albert chain, a diamond pin and gold match | February 26th, 1897, I find a statement by Mr. Hurnda 
we x. The watch bore the followin inscription :—“ Pre- | recparang ne race horse “Danby Dale” which is decidedly 7 
had sented to W. E. Taylor, Esq. MRC V.S.. with the good | wrong. The said horse did not die in his box. He 
. Wishes of the employees of the London Road Car Com- dropped dead before his saddle or bridle could be re- 
en men? February 22nd, 1897.” | moved after a gallop on Bourton Hill. He was then the 
aN The Vice-Chairman remarked that although he was | % of Lord ney, and was trained by the late 
big hot supposed to make a speech he could not allow the i. Jiever, Bourton-on-the-Hill. I, and I only, made 
ott Tpeertunity to pass without endorsing all that Mr. ‘the post-mortem examination of “Dandy Dale,” and as I 
ie h ad said. He, as Mr. Taylor’s colleague, was do not know Mr. Hurndall, I think there must be a very 
t the t in intimate contact with him. During the time ‘great error somewhere.—Yours truly, 
pote The been together, they had not had one mis-word. | R. G. Verney, M.R.C.V.S. 
ty always worked together. He hoped that for many! Stow-on-the-Wold, Gloucestershire. 
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QUACKS AND QUACKERY. 


Deak Sir, 
Among your correspondents of last week, it is sad to 
find that one “ Young Practitioner” is labouring under 
the error that (after passing through a long and costly 
course of study) he ought to be protected against quack- 
ery. However, after reading your editorial on the sub- 
ject he will be no longer under such a delusion. 
“Young Practitioner” speaks of two young farmers 
who have commenced to practice within the last two 
years. It would be curious to trace the imaginary career 
of these farmers. 
As boys they would be sent to a good school where 
among other subjects they would learn something of 
natural history, botany, chemistry, and physiology. As 
young men they would attend a course of lectures on 
veterinary medicine etc. delivered by a M.R.C.V.S., 
acting under a County Council ; this would entitle them 
to a certificate of attendance at least, and now they are 
fully equipped to meet the ualitied man, and if they 
keep out the word “ veterinary ” neither the law or Coun- 
cil can interfere. Your idea, sir, seems to be that we 
must educate the public, so that they may distinguish 
between the “real” and the “counterfeit” the public 
does not care for any such distinction, and we see the 
a strata of society, rush to make the fortune of the 
“Bob Hutton of the hour.”— Yours 
Oup PRACTITIONER. 
March 2nd. 


VETERINARY SURGEONS AND QUEEN’S 
JUBILEE REIGN. 


Sir 

Brother Vets! let us come forward with a Humble 
Petition to Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria 
for a New Charter Called the Victoria Charter which 
shall contain the following necessary items and be presen- 
ted by an M.P. 

(1) A Veterinary Department in the Privy Council at 
Westminster, com of duly legally qualified Veter- 
inary Surgeons to direct Parliament in connection with 
all diseases of Domestic Animals which we consider in 
the face of Foreign imports of animals dead and alive 
besides the home animals is absolutely necessary in any 


example in this matter to other nations, while at present 
she is deficient in that point at least. 

(2) All Inspectors of Animals dead or living holding 
appointments from Government directly or indirectly as 
Inspectors of Ports, Dairies and Cowsheds, Slaughter 
Houses &c., and also Inspectors of Board of Agriculture 
or Privy and County Councils, Burghs, Towns, or Cities 
be also legally Qualified Veterinary Surgeons, and none 
but those recognised in all disputes and cases. 

(3) Better legal protection against unqualified men 
the Veterinary Art, considering any Unquali- 

ed Man operating on any of the Domestic Animals or 
treating such ignorantly causing pain to such to be liable 
to be stopped, fined or imprisoned when legally warned 
of such as a case of downright Cruelty to Animals. 

(4) The better recognition of Veterinary Colleges by 
Grants or Endowments (such as the one suggested to 
establish one in Ireland) Existing Veterinary Colleges 
get a Grant out of Government funds for Many Present 
and Past Services to this country as well as Universities, 
Schools, Technical Colleges cc. as they are as much and 
more so entitled to such than those mentioned. 

(5) The Better Recognition of Veterinary Science 
ene and its Members by Her Most Gracious 

esty the Queen and her Ministers and Houses of 
Parliament for past services to science and scientific 


General Practice in the alleviation of the Sickness anq 
Accidents to the Domestic Animals and pensions (out of 
the Army) to Inspectors Under Contagious Diseases Ae 
after a service of say 20 years or after age of 60 as in 
other Government Offices and Situations, as the others 
get a Pension although in most cases better paid for easier 
work than Veterinary Surgeons. 

Veterinary Surgeons be unanimous for once! Ji 
Unita Fortior. Seize the golden opportunity! Raise 
the profession ! Assist yourselves! Don’t wait for 
others to assist you in absolutely necessary things ! Build 
on a sure foundation and succeed! Raise the profession 
to what it should be even legally, not what it might be 
by the individual behaviour and conduct of its members, 
but to its legal standard. 

Let the Veterinary Colleges take the cue and makea 
few D.V.Sc’s (Doctors of. Veterinary Science) and let this 
Petition Proceed and I venture to say the good will be 
felt to Veterinary Surgeons, Government itself and the 
Country generally in a few years at least, and will thank 
themselves for being once in their history United and 
Firm. I will start with £1s. 1s. subscription if the 
Editor, Mr. Hunting, likes to take the Secretary and 
Treasurership and get it started. A Petition can easily 
stand at the Principle Centres of Great Britain and 
Ireland for signatures and let all Vets sign it sure, with- 
out fail, and subscribe to their life’s blood for once. 
Centres in England say London, Newcastle and Man- 
chester &c. ; Scotland,Glasgow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen &. 
Ireland, Dublin, Belfast, Cork &c. and Colonies if 
possible, suv kindly let the Editor proceed to say ifhe | 
will Act. 

“Vis Unrra Fortior.” 
[Our enthusiastic correspondent expects too much, but 
we insert his letter to encourage others,—Eb.} 


CASTRATION AND QUALIFICATION. 


Sir, 

I have read, with mingled feelings, “Some Notes on 
the Operation of Castration,” by Vet.-Capt. J. A. Nunn, 
and as one who has performed the various operations 
connected therewith, T os to prove myself innocent of 
inhuman conduct that was imputed by one of your pro- 
fessional brethren. I beg to say that if it is the wish of 
your readers I am willing to offera few (what I trust 
might be considered by all unbiassed minds) common 
sense remarks upon these notes and the after discussion 
ina future letter. I wish tointrude only on the score of 
true science (not recognised science) and humanity. | 
desire to bea means of alleviating unnecessary pall 
either by anything I could do, directly or indirectly, by 
action or suggestion. 

But there is one thing I would ask, that those of us 
unqualified ones, whose forefathers have paid substant 
premiums for us to be taught how to manipulate hy 
most sensitive parts, and who are, I hope, respec Y 
most of the profession, should be spared the -— ; 
being represented to the public as “travelling geldes 
etc. 


C. W. HERBERT. 


|Weshall be glad to publish any information or argu: 


ment sent us.-—Ep]. 


Communications, Booxs, AND Papers 
G. Mayall, G. Thatcher, D. G. Davies, A. Renfrew. 
Stirling Saturday Observer, The Cork Constitution. 
Original articles and reports should be written on 
side pe of the paper, and authenticated by the names st 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publica 


knowledge at Home and Abroad in Her Army and in 


Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 
Road, 8.W. 
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